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} ' ■ Norfolk  & Western  Railroad,  1 

Norfolk,  Va.,  July  27,  1896' 
;To  the  Editors:  | 

C'  You  say  in  your  issue  of  July  24  that  the  present  silver 
^‘dollar  has  only  53  cents  worth  of  silver  in  it.  I believe  yot| 
^^re  right.  But  what  I do  not  understand  is,  why  if  that  dollar 
’'is  worth  a dollar  now  (i.  e.,  100  cents)  would  not  the  same  dol-^ 
^ lar — or  a dollar  containing  the  same  amount  of  silver — be  just 
''as  good  under  a free  coinage  law? 

How  is  the  value  of  the  present  dollar  maintained?  Is  nof 
- the  difference  between  the  actual  53-cent  value  and  the  100- 
•/cent  value  at  which  it  circulates  simply  a “fiat”  of  the 
4 government?  , C 

i *;  ' ' ' ■ Railroad  Clerk,  li 

A*  . » - • - '■» 

--For  those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  Latin  scholars  let 
rus,  in  the  first  place,  explain  what  “fiat”  and  “fiat  money’! 
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arejtold  ‘‘And  there  was  ligrht.\\  Whereas,  when  the 
f Pyernment  says, “Let  there  be  money,’’  there  is  really  no  more 

there  was  before.  The  g-overnment  may  be  able 
^to  compel  part  of  its  own  people  (or  all  for  a time)  to  accept 
;tl»e  paper  as  money ; but  it  cannot  for  a minute  compel  any- 
in  any  other  country  to  accept  it.  Other  nations  will 
repudiate  the  stuff  and  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
The  country  which  issues  it  must  drop  out  of  step  in  the  march 
of  progress  and  fall  behind.  This  is  what  happens  to  any 
government  which  issues  money — whether  the  words  ‘‘Let 
•this  be  money”  are  stamped  on  paper  or  leather  or  silver— 
which  is  not  actually  worth*  every  cent  that  it  pretends  to  be 


^ month.  You  have  been  on  the  same  run  for  10  years.  EJvery- 
^^dy  in  your  neighborhood  knows  you  and  knows  you  to  be  an 
I ^honest,  reputable  man.  Suppose,  now,  that  you  want  to  use’ 
< your  next  month’s  pay  before  it  is  due,  and  for  your  own  rW 
i^Rons  you  decide  to  borrow  the  money  among  the  boys  and 
your  other  friends, and  you  further  decide  to  do  it  by  asking  each 
to  lend  you  five  dollars  and  in  exchange  you  give  each 
^man  an  order  on  the  paymaster  for  the  same  amount.  You 
. ^wiU  then  have  to  borrow  from  20  men  (at  five  dollars  each)  to 

^ orders  on  the  paymaster. 
-^.jWe  know  that  this  is  an  absurd  proposition,  but  we  are  only 
; ^.supposing.”)  • 

' ■ 

‘ wn  be  “worth”  what  It  pretends  to  be  worth  in  two  wavs 

actually  contains  the  necessary  number  of  erains  of 
represents  actual  metal  money  deposited  against  it  ^ ‘ 
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Now,  your  friends  know  you.  They  know  that  those  $100 
are  coming  to  you.  They  are  willing  to  accept  those  paymas- 
ter’s orders  as  being  as  good  as  money.  They  know  they  will 
get  their  money  on  them  If  one  of  them,  later  on  in  the 
month,  needs  his  five  dollars  at  once,  he  will  be  able  to  sell 
your  order  to  someone  else.  He  might  give  it  to  the  grocery 
for  food ; or  to  his  boarding  house.  It  is  as  good  as  money 

and  practically  would  he  money  until  it  was  presented  and 
cashed. 

Now,  why  is  this?  It  is  because  your  credit  is  good 

because,  that  is,  there  is  known  to  be  in  the  paymaster’s 
hands,  and  coming  to  you,  a real  dollar  for  every  dollar  that 
is  marked  on  one  of  those  orders 

But  let  us  suppose  that  word  got  around  that  instead  of 
issuing  twenty  of  those  orders  you  had  quietly  issued  2000. 
Instead  of  promising  to  pay  $100,  you  had  promised  to  pay 
$10,000.  What  would  happen?  Would  the  men  who  had  those 
orders  still  regard  them  as  worth  their  face  value?  You  would 
probably  “skip  out,’’  but  would  the  storekeepers  and  boarding- 
house men  continue  to  accept  those  orders  as  the  equal  of  good 
money?  Of  course  they  would  not.  There  would  be  $100 
coming  to  you— or  less  if  you  had  skipped  in  the  middle  of  the 
month — and  those  $100  would  have  to  meet  $10,000  of  debt. 
The  orders  might  be  worth  five  cents  apiece,  because  when 
the  $100  was  divided  up  to  pay  the  $10,000,  there  would  be  just 
one  cent  on  every  dollar.  Most  probably,  however,  the  orders 
would  be  worth  just  the  value  of  the  paper  they  were  written 
on,  or  what  they  might  be  worth  to  frame  and  hang  up  as 

curiosities  They  would  no  longer  be  money  at  par.  That  is 
certain. 

* * 

* 

Suppose  five  men  sit  down  to  play  poker,  and  each  man 
buys  100  chips  at  a cent  apiece  from  the  box  and  puts  in  $1. 
There  are  then  $5  worth  of  chips  out  and  there  are  $5  in  the  box 
to  redeem  them  with  Then  every  chip  is  worth  one  cent. 
Any  one  of  the  five  will  accept  a chip  as  one  cent.  If  anyone 
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is  short  of  chips  and  heeds  one  chip  to  make  out  a bet,  he  will 
just  as  readily  put  a copper  cent  into  the  pot  as  a chip,  or  a 
nickel  instead  of  five  chips.  That  is  to  say,  that  for  the  time 
being-  the  chips  are  absolutely  as  good  as  cents,  and  in  fact, 
for  the  limited  circulation  round  that  table,  actually  are  cents! 

Suppose,  then,  while  none  of  the  men  are  looking-,  that  a 
sneak  thief  carries  away  the  box,  with  the  $5  in  it,  and  none 
of  the  five  men  has  any  more  money.  What  are  those  chips 
worth  then?  They  are  worth  just  as  much  as  a piece  of  cellu- 
loid of  that  size  is  worth.  What  are  chips  worth  in  the  box 
when  no  g-ame  is  g-oing  on?  Are  they  worth  money  to  anyone? 

Chips  are  worth  money  just  so  longf  as  there  is  money 
actually  put  up  against  them.  They  are  worth  money  just  so 
long  as  every  man  knows  that  he  can  at  any  time  get  money 
for  them.  If  he  can  get  a cent  they  are  worth  a cent  to  him. 
If  he  can  get  a dollar  they  are  worth  a dollar  to  him.  When  he 
can  no  longer  get  money  for  them  they  are  worth  jnst  celluloid. 


Now  to  apply  this  to  the  situation  in  the  present  silver 
dollar.  The  present  silver  dollar  contains  only  53  cents  worth 
of  silver  and  yet  we  all  accept  it  as  worth  a dollar  of  100  cents. 
Why  do  we  do  this?  We  do  it  simply  for  the  same  reason  as 
your  friends  (you  engineer,  who  are  issuing  the  paymaster’s 
orders)  are  willing  to  accept  those  orders, — because  the  credit 
of  the  government  is  good,  because  we  know  that  it  is  not 
issuing  any  more  of  those  53-cent  dollars  (or  paymaster’s 
orders)  than  it  can  redeem,— because  we  know  that  there  is  an  % 
actual  gold  dollar  coming  and  to  be  got  at  any  time  that  we  want 
it,  for  every  silver  dollar  in  circulation.  The  number  of  those 
silver  dollars  is  strictly  limited.  The  government  has  not 
issued  $10,000  of  orders  against  only  $100  coming  to  it.  livery  * 
dollar  is  a paymaster’s  order  and  the  government  is  good  for  ^ 
the  dollar  to  redeem  it  with. 

The  present  silver  dollars  were  coined,  firstly,  under  the 
Bland  act  of  1878,  which  ordered  the  government  to  buy  from 
$2,000,000  to  $4,000,000  a month  of  silver  bullion  and  coin  it  in- 
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dollars;  secondly,  under  the  Sherman  act  of  18SK),  which 

repealed  the  above  and  ordered  the  g-overnment  to  purchase 

4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  a month  and  coin  2,000,000  ounces  of 
it  into  dollars. 

When  the  Sherman  act  was  repealed  in  1893  this  coinage 
was  stopped.  Why?  Because  the  government  was  rapidly 
getting  into  the  position  of  the  engineer  who  issued  paymas- 
ter’s orders  for  more  than  he  could  take  care  of.  The  coinage 
was  stopped  at  a point  where  the  government  was  still  able  to 
pay  a gold  dollar  for  every  silver  dollar  that  was  out.  It  was 
stopped  at  a point  where  it  was  still  able  to  maintain  the  par- 
ity (which  only  means  the  equality)  of  the  two  metals  We  all 
of  us  know  this  or  are  supposed  to  know  it.  We  know  that 
there  is  a good  dollar  to  be  got  at  any  time  we  want  it  for  our 
53-cent  dollar,  and  so  long  ns  this  is  the  case  we  are  all  per- 
fectly willing  to  accept  the  53-cent  dollar  as  good  enough. 

If  the  government  had  gone  on  coining  silver  dollars  in- 
definitely there  would  soon  have  come  a time  when  there  were 
^ more  chips  in  circulation  that  there  were  cents  in  the  bank  to 
take  care  of  them.  The  United  States  treasury  is  only  the 
bank  in  the  great  game  of  poker  which  we  call  commercial  life. 
The  chips  which  come  from  the  bank  are  53-cent  dollars. 
They  are  worth  a dollar  to  us  as  long  as  there  is  a real  dollar 
behind  every  chip.  If  once  there  ceases  to  be  a real  dollar  be- 
hind every  chip;  if  once,  that  is  to  say,  the  bank  is  bankrupt— 
whether  from  sneak-thieving  or  anything  else— from  that 
moment  the  chips  are  worth  only  precisely  the  value  of  the 

♦ material  that  is  in  them,  whether  that  material  is  celluloid 
or  53  cents  worth  of  silver. 


, Now,  what  is  it  that  the  silver  men  ask  for?  They  demand 

^ the  “free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver’’  at  a certain  ratio — 

the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  53-cent  dollars.  To-day 
those  dollars  are  good  for  100  cents  each  only  because  they  are 
strictly  limited  in  number— five  dollars’  worth  of  chips  for  five 
dollars  of  good  money  in  the  bank— $100  of  orders  on  the  pay- 
master for  100  good  dollar  swhich  are  coming.  But  once  let  us 
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start  on  “unlimited”  coinage  and  there  is  no  unlimited  supply 
of  good  dollars  in  the  bank  or  in  the  paymaster’s  office.  The 
unlimited  dollar  will  no  longer  have  100  good  cents  behind  it. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  parity  of  the  metals.  No 
one  will  give  a gold  dollar  for  a silver  one,  and  the  silver  dol- 
lar will  be  worth  just  what  is  in  it — 53  cents  worth  of  silver. 
No  more.  It  will  be  just  a celluloid  chip  after  the  bank  is 
empty  and  the  game  at  an  end. 

This  is  why  we  don’t  want  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver.  This  is  why  the  silver  dollar  to-day  is  good  and  why 
the  same  dollar  later  on  might  not  be  good. 


Now  as  to  the  “fiat”  question.  Is  the  difference  between 
the  present  53-cent  value  and  the  100-cent  value  for  which  a 
dollar  circulates  only  “fiat?”  Strictly,  no ; not  as  the  word 
“fiat”  is  commonly  used.  There  is  something  more  behind 
the  silver  dollar  than  the  mere  “say  so”  of  the  government. 
There  is  the  pledge  of  the  nation  in  its  acts  of  congress  to 
maintain  the  two  dollars  at  an  equality,*  and  there  are  the  re-"^ 
sources  of  the  government  as  tangibly  set  before  us  in  the 
gold  reserve.  The  gold  reserve  is  not  actually  equal  to  the 
amount  of  money  in  the  form  of  silver  or  paper  which  it  guar- 
antees. No  bank  is  ever  expected  to  keep  on  hand  enough 
money  to  pay  all  its  depositors  at  once  at  any  one  time.  No 
business  house  is  expected  to  have  a balance  of  cash  in  the 
bank  equal  to  all  its  money  debts.  The  bank  keeps  enough 
to  pay  any  amount  which  is  reasonably  likely  to  be  called  for. 
The  business  house  carries  balance  enough  to  meet  obliga- 
tions as  they  mature  and  to  do  its  current  business.  If  there 

* The  wording  of  the  Act  of  1J93  is:  “It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  continue  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  standard  ^ 
money,  and  to  coin  both  gold  and  silver  into  money  of  equal  intrinsic  and  ex- 
changeable value,  such  equality  to  be  secured  through  international  agreement, 
or  by  such  safeguards  of  legislation  as  will  insure  the  maintenance  of  the  par- 
ity in  value  cf  the  coins  of  the  two  metals  and  the  equal  power  of  every  dollar 
at  all  times  in  the  markets  and  in  the  payment  of  debts.” 

It  is  these  “safeguards  of  legislation”  which  the  free  silver  party  now  pro- 
pose to  break  down. 
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was  no  pledg-e  on  the  part  of  the  nation  to  keep  the  two  dollars 
(the  gold  and  the  silver)  of  equal  value  and  always  inter- 
changeable, or  if  there  was  no  treasury  reserve,  or  if  the 
amount  of  silver  dollars  in  circulation  was  “unlimited”  or 
hopelessly  beyond  the  power  of  the  government  at  any  time 
to  make  good  in  gold,  then  there  would  be  nothing  behind  the 
silver  dollar  except  53  cents  and  a fiat. 

At  present  the  credit  of  our  government  is  good.  It  was 
saved  by  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  act  and  it  was  only  just 
saved  in  time.  Under  free  silver  its  credit  could  not  possibly 
be  maintained.  Limited  resources  cannot  bolster  up  an  un- 
limited coinage.  The  coinage  must  sink  to  the  value  of  the 
stuff  that  is  in  it — whether  silver  or  paper  or  celluloid  It  is 
this  that  the  free  silver  party  are  willing  to  fasten  on  the 
nation: 

(1.)  That  we  should  have  a “fiat”  coinage  which  every 
other  nation  on  the  earth  will  spit  at,  so  that  we  shall  drop  out 
from  the  ranks  of  the  great  nations  in  the  march  of  progress. 

(2.)  That  we  shall  have  a 53-cent  dollar  with  nothing  to 
back  it  masquerading  around  our  country  as  a real  dollar. 

Are  the  wage-earners  of  the  country  willing  to  take  that 
dollar  in  their  wages?  Perhaps  they  vrould  like  to  have  cellu- 
loid chips  from  a box  that  has  no  money  in  it.  And  then 
again  perhaps  they  would  not. 

It  is  for  them  to  say  which  they  will  have.  It  is  for  you 
railway  men  to  say  which  you  will  have — a limited  dollar  that 
is  coined  in  proper  numbers,  every  one  with  a gold  dollar 
behind  it — or  a dollar  that  is  turned  out  as  fast  as  the  mints 
will  grind  with  nothing  behind  it  but  53  cents  and  the  wind  of 
a boy  orator? 


LET  US  BE  AS  HAPPY  AS  MEXICANS. 


The  friends  of  free  silver  try  to  persuade  us  that  it  would 
not  matter  if  the  United  States  did  go  on  a silver  basis  and 
was  reduced  to  the  same  condition  as  Mexico  (as  it  would  be), 
“because,”  they  say,  “labor  in  Mexico  is  very  highly  paid. 
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Is  it?  This  is  what  a correspondent  of  “Dixie,”  the  southern 
newspaper,  writes  from  Mexico — and  no  one  will  claim  that  * 
“Dixie”  is  a g-old-bug-  organ  or  is  interested  in  misleading 
railway  men.  The  correspondent  writes: 

I was  amused  at  the  way  one  of  the  conductors  with  whom  'i* 
I talked  referred  to  his  salary.  I asked  him  what  his  position 
was  worth.  “Well,”  he  said,  “that’s  a pretty  hard  question  to 
answer.  When  the  month  is  up  the  paymaster  hands  me  out 
150  Mexican  dollars,  and  it  depends  upon  what  the  market 
price  of  these  dollars  happens  to  be  on  that  particular  day  as 
to  what  amount  I have  earned  during  the  month.  Sometimes 
the  dollars  are  worth  55  cents  each,  sometimes  52  cents  each, 
sometimes  more  or  less ; but  the  truth  of  it  is  I never  know 
what  I have  earned  until  I investigate  and  learn  the  market 
quotations  on  Mexican  dollars.” 

“Well,”  I said,  “how  do  your  expenses  in  Mexico  compare 
with  expenses  that  you  would  have  in  the  United  States.” 

“My  expenses  in  Mexico  are  greater,”  he  said,  “For  a 
while  I was  on  the  upper  end  of  the  road  and  boarded  at  San^ 
Antonio,  Texas.  There  I paid  $18  per  month  board.  Now  I 
am  boarding  in  Torreon  and  pay  $40  per  month  board  in  Mexi- 
can money.  But  what  goes  hardest  with  me  is  that  I have  to 
pay  so  much  for  wearing  apparel.  If  I could  wear  what  is 
made  here  in  Mexico  I could  get  it  very  cheaply,  but  I have  to 
buy  American  shirts,  American  shoes  and  hats,  and,  indeed, 
practically  everthing  I wear  comes  from  the  United  States. 
They  don’t  manufacture  articles  of  a character  here  in  Mexico 
suitable  for  our  use,  so  when  I buy  a pair  of  shoes  I have  to  • 
pay  double  value  and  the  duty  added.  That  makes  this  pair 
of  shoes  that  I am  wearing  worth  $7.50  in  Mexican  money,  and 
I could  buy  the  same  shoes  in  Texas  for  $2.50  or  $3.  The  same 
is  true  about  everything  that  I wear,  and  I’ll  tell  you  the  truth, 
friend,  when  I’ve  paid  my  board  and  settled  for  the  things 
that  I’ve  been  compelled  to  buy  during  the  month,  I wouldn’t 
be  a welcome  guest  in  a poker  game. 
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